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later went as abbot to found the daughter-house of Clairvaux.
His fame led to the universal popularity of the Order, and
by his death in 1153 it had spread to most parts of Western
Europe and over 300 houses had been founded.    In its con-
stitution it retained the essential idea of abbot Robert, a
rigid conformity to the principles of the Benedictine Rule,
and it especially reacted against the pride and pomp of
Cluny.    It avoided contact with the world and discouraged
the visits of the great;  gold and silver ornaments were for-
bidden, its crosses were of wood, its vestments of the simplest
material.   But the Cistercians departed from the Rule and
approximated to Cluny in one important respect.    A Bene-
dictine monastery was an independent, self-governing com-
munity.    Every Cistercian house, however, was subject to
visitation by the house from which it had been colonised;
the mother of them all, Citeaux, held pride of place in the
organisation, and at Citeaux a yearly chapter was held, so
that provision could be made for uniform working and a
general supervision.   But the abbot of Citeaux, though the
official head, was not an autocrat like the abbot of Cluny.
He was a ruler whose authority was limited by constitutional
safeguards, and he was himself liable to visitation.    More-
over, the Cistercian abbeys were originally subject to their
diocesan bishops;   it was only later that they too obtained
exemption, and direct dependence upon Rome.   A special
feature of the Cistercians was the admission of conversi or
lay brethren in considerable numbers.    In this way those
whose lack of learning made them unfitted for the services
in the choir or at the altar were given a share in the life of
the monastery, sometimes being engaged as labourers within
its walls, more often on the cultivation of the abbey lands.
Thanks to them the Cistercians played an important part in
the draining of swamps and putting them under cultivation,
as in the lands conquered by the Germans from the Slavs, in
sheep farming especially in England, and in the colonisation,
for instance, of the territory won from the Moslems by the
Portuguese.

A third and a more peculiar type of new foundation was Canons
that of canons regular (i.e. canons living under a Rule). resular
Besides the bodies of secular canons that served cathedrals,
communities of clerks were not uncommon, the service of a